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include the aboriginals, Bhtts, Kolis and Ramoshis and other low
classes, as also the higher Dravidian elements.
Owing to this due proportion of the different ethnic elements
in the population, the institution and the religion of the country
have maintained an equilibrium which is rarely found in other
parts of India. Among these institutions the system of village
communities is most characteristic, and has been developed to a
point which has enabled it to survive all foreign interference that
has proved so fatal elsewhere. The village community with the
Panchayat system has been maintained up to the present day in
a manner to subserve the highest aims of government, and has
become an integral part of the present system of administration,
which has found it so useful as to introduce it in a modified form
both in Sind and Gujarat, in which provinces the Mahomedan
influence was so predominant as to destroy village autonomy.
Along with the village and Panchayat systems, the Ryot-wari mirasi
tenure of land, held in full ownership by small peasant proprietors
directly responsible to the State, has given a stability and a sense
of independence to the ryots which is rarely met with in other
provinces. While the village organization has thus been kept up
intact, the system of higher revenue management by means of
hereditary Deshmukhs and Deshpandes has not outlived the purpose
for which it was originally instituted. The Deshmukhs and the
Desals in other parts of the country have developed into Bengal
Zamindars and Oudh Talukdars, who made themselves directly
responsible to the State, and became in the end owners of village
lands. The village communities in North and North-Western India
similarly are distinguished from the village organization in
Maharashtra by those communities retaining joint responsibility
and ownership, which have given place to individual property in
Maharashtra. The tenure of land is thus of a more equal and
almost democratic character than in other parts of the country.
Owing to these peculiarities, the people have retained habits of
mutual helpfulness and independence which have stood them to
good account in past times.
Along with these civil institutions, the popular religion of
the country has avoided the extremes of sectarianism which
disfigure and disunite the Dravidian portion of the peninsula, and
the minute sub-divisions of caste which obtain in North India. The
Smartas and the Vaishnavas, the orthodox and the heterodox,
do not present in Maharashtra those exaggerated differences which
strike one as soon as he crosses the Tungabhadra river. If not
blended together, they show tolerance of a sort amounting almost
to indifference, which is charateristic of the country. The